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Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone : ycombe 306). Subscrip- 
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for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


(JER readers may like to know that in the 
new number of the Bulletin of the. 
Society for the Preservation of New England > 
Antiquities—Old-Time New England—we 
have the beginning of a comprehensive and_ 
abundantly illustrated discussion of the | 
Origin of Log Houses in the United States, | 
by our correspondent Dr. Henry C. Mercer. | 
The most interesting among several topics 
dealt with is the question whether or not 
we are to take the log dwelling of the 
English settler in America as development 
from the log fort. Maud Lyman Stevens | 
describes an old house at Newport Rhode 
Island, which in 1765 belonged to one Martin | 
Howard, who upheld the English Govern- | 
ment, and consented to act as one of the 
three ‘‘ Stamp Masters’? of Newport to 
enforce the detested Stamp Act. Wherefore 
his house was attacked by a mob who 
smashed his furniture, ripped out the door 
and window frames, and then threw a rope 
around the chimney intending to drag it 
down. The rope hung there three days, but | 
the chimney, a very massive erection of 
rather remarkable style, resisted their 
violence and stands yet. Sold to John Wanton 
about 1772 it has since passed on by gift from 
one generation to another in the female line, 
whence it has acquired the multiple name 
of the Wanton-Lyman-Hazard House. The 
article gives an account of its several owners, 
and concludes with the information that the 
Newport Historical Society proposes now to 
purchase and restore it. When telling of 


the sale to John Wanton the writer says the | 
put up at vendue,” and that | 
purchaser 


ouse was 


Wanton was the “at this | 


interesting 
history of the Glaziers’ Company at the end 


vendue.’’ Is ‘‘vendue”’ the usual American 

equivalent for our ‘‘ auction ’’? 

PX the current number of the Antiquaries’ 
Journal Mr. John A. Knowles has some 

Additional Notes’’ on the 


of which he quotes the return of public 
charities made to Parliament in 1828 to 


the effect that a certain house, formerly 


belonging to John Oliver the glass-painter, 
was on ‘‘the north-east corner of Queen 
Street, Cheapside, now in the occupation 
of Messrs. Robert & John Gore.” 
Oliver left this house to his grandson on 
condition that he paid £3 yearly to the 
Glaziers’ Company. As very few houses 
formerly occupied by London glass-painters 


_can be identified Mr. Knowles suggests that 
_ this house should be marked. He adds that 


the house of another glass-painter, the well- 
known William Price, who made a good 
thing of — after the Great Fire, might 
also be identified in Great Kirby Street. 
WE noted in L’Intermédiaire the following 

rather amusing reply to a query about 
the use of the term nisi in English divorce 
cases. 

388).—Le ‘‘ nisi’? ou decree nisi est 
en effet une partie du dispositif des juge- 
ments de divorce en Angleterre, en vertu 
de laquelle le jugement ne devient exécu- - 
toire qu’a l’expiration d’un délai pré- 
déterminé, et qui ne peutétre de moins de 
six mois. Pendant cet intervalle, tout in- 
téressé est admis & faire valoir les motifs 
qui s’opposent & l’exécution de la sentence. 
(V. Mozley et Whiteley, Concise Law Dic- 
tionary, Londres, 1876, in 8°) 

C’est 14 une des manifestations les plus 
typiques de l’esprit anglo-saxon. Le lé- 
gislateur anglais a la plus extraordinaire 
aversion pour les principes généraux, et se 
croirait gravement coupable s’il omettait 
une seule des exceptions qu’une régle 
générale peut comporter. Le juge, de son 
cété, craint toujours d’étre trop absolu, 
et de ne pas tenir un compte suffisant des 
contingences. Par suite il s’efforce de tou- 
jours suspendre l’effet de sa décision, 
afin de pouvoir la remanier, le cas éché- 
ant. Les lois anglaises sont par suite un 
véritable dédale de minuties, et les proces 
de toute nature n’arrivent A leur terme 
qu’aprés des délais infinis. On cite méme 
des procés qui ont usé plusieurs vies hu- 
maines, et n’ont pourtant jamais été tran- 
chés. C’est 14 cependant ce que des admi- 
rateurs & courte vue ont voulu nous 
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présenter comme une enviable perfection TyyqQ Hundred Years A £0. Li 
D. N.Jr.”’ From it 


| 
qui devrait étre imitée pas nos légistes. | 
| 
| 


the current Review The Dai ly Pott. 
0 inglish Studies in ‘Notes on the | 

Early of Donne’ brings forward | Sarurvay, July 22, 1727. on 
reason for thinking that Walton’s date for | 2 

birth, 1098, shonld be | 

There is extant the deposition of William _ By letters that came in yefterday from 
Scudamore, ironmonger and Robert Cham- Stroudwater there is an Account, that a 
bers, cordwainer, made before the Court of great Number of Weavers had rofe in a HI 
Aldermen on June 19, 1593, who ‘‘deposed viotous Manner, complaining of _ their f 
upon their Oaths John son and orphan of Matters having leffened their Wages; and Tho 
John Dunn Iremonger deceased to be of full that feveral Juftices of the Peace had taken ad f 
age of XI years and upwards ad (Repertory Cognizance of the Matter; and were {trictly cares 
xxi. 72). Scudamore was a most reputable enquiring into the Grounds of their Com- 


witness and an old and close friend of the Plaint, in Order to prevent any unlawful being 
Donne family. It seems, then, that Donne Combination among the Mafters as well as aes 
was born before June, 1572. This can be among their Journeymen and Servants. pany 
reconciled with all the records on the subject —_ Letters from Bath by the fame Poft fay, tl 
except the Oxford Matriculation register, that a Sexton, in digging a Grave in the ee: 
which in October, 1584 has it that he was | Cathedral of Wells, ftruck his Pick-Axe th 
eleven years of age. The register, however, | into a Stone, which proved to be a Stone ‘ «i 
is not invariably accurate. Coffin of a Bifhop of that Place, that had — 
E noted in the Manchester Guardian been buried there 350 Years fince, as ap- flung 
of July 18 mention of the old Union | Peared by the Date upon it. vane 


liner Scot’ and her figure-head. Figure-| The fame Letters add, that on Wednefday | the ¢ 
heads are now things of the past, and this laft about Four o’Clock in the Morning a retak 
ship, built on the Clyde about thirty-five confiderable Shock of an Earthquake was | It is 
years ago, was one of the last great British | felt there; but did no other Damage than actus 
liners to be provided with one. She was Moving fome Tiles from off the Houfes: It is sh 


sold away twenty years and more ago; and | Was alfo felt feveral Miles thereabouts. with 
now her Spanish owners have turned her) From Bridgwater they write, that the char; 
over to Italian ship-breakers. There is a| fame Morning about half an Hour after and 
suggestion that Southampton should pur- | Four, a confiderable Shock of an Earthquake by fi 
chase and _ preserve her figure-head—an | was felt at that Place, which threw down field 
unusually good one. one Chimney, but, God be thanked, did no anot 
We noted at ante p. 37 the opening of one ther Damage there. a 

to Lhe Limes which appeared on July 1 On Monday laft as four Companies of the hist 
F. res Earl of Scarborough’s Regiment were exer- of t 
contents Ol cifing on Tower-Hill, in order to be review'd Emr 


another Southcott box, but likewise as illus- |}. yi, Majefty this Day in Hyde-Park, one 
trating the surprisingly strong impression the Soldiers 
made on the public mind by a woman whose | Woman on the Head with the Butt End a 


— to credit appear so extraordinarily | of pi, Musket, for which he was committed taki 


to the Savoy. und 
AN arrangement has recently been made cas alon 
between The Cambridge University Press Che 


and Duke University Press of Durham,| They write from Liverpool, July 18, That pa 
North Carolina, U.S.A., under which The | the Hanover from Jamaica was arriv bato 
Cambridge Press will act as agent in this, there, having failed from that Ifland the by 
country for the sale of the publications of | 22nd of May laft with a Fleet of 22 Sail had 
Duke University Press. A first list of books | of Ships, under Convoy of Winchelfea Man Shes 
will be given in the October number of The | of War; in the Windward Paffage they faw Assi 
Cambridge Bulletin, which can be obtained | the Fleet under Admiral Hofier fafe and ‘ily: 
free of charge from The Cambridge Press. | in good Health. fais 
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| 
Literary and 


Notes. 


THE GRANATIERI DI SARDEGNA. 
Tue Tate or A Famous R&GIMENT. 


(See ante pp. 21, 39.) 


germany was very little organic development | 
after the War of the Spanish Succession. 
The lessons of the past years, however, were 
carefully studied and the necessary changes 
made both in drill and manoeuvre, care 
being taken to make peacetime evolutions 
correspond as closely as possible to the move- 
ments required on the field of battle. The 
drill of the grenadiers, for instance, was 
altered; the movements were now as fol-| 
lows:—First the muskets were fired; then 
they were slung over the left shoulder and 
a grenade taken from the pouch. This was | 
then lighted by means of a slow match and 
flung; then the soldier drew his sword, ad- 
vanced three steps, made a few passes and | 
the drill ended with replacing the sword and | 
retaking the musket for further fire action. 
It is obvious that this drill was based on 
actual battle experience. First the enemy 
is shaken by fire, then his array is shattered 
with grenades to prepare the way for the 
charge. He is then attacked sword in hand 
and finally pursued by fire. This pursuit 
by fire was reintroduced into our army for 
field exercises a short time before the war; 
another proof of the efficiency of the Pied- 
montese staff. 

I must now pass to what is perhaps the 
most brilliant episode in the Regiment’s 
history. In 1747, the last year of the War 
of the Austrian Succession, King Charles 
Emmanuel I1I—the Duke of Savoy had now 
become King of Sardinia—was allied with 
Austria. The allies were then besieging 
Genoa, while the French and Spaniards were 
taking measures for its relief. One army 
under Marshal Belleisle was to demonstrate | 
along the Riviera while another under the 
Chevalier de Belleisle, who was eager to 
emulate his brother and win the Marshal’s 
baton, was to invade the heart of Piedmont 

the Monginevra. Charles Emmanuel 
had divined the enemy’s plans and had 
already given orders to fortify the Col dell’ 
Assietta, by which the Chevalier was to 
advance. Austrian selfishness, however, 


tuined his plan; and on the decisive day | 


| Serin. 
_ could make no reply to this fire. At 4.30 p.m. 


Count Bricherasio, the Piedmontese com- 
mander, could muster but nine battalions 
against twenty-nine French at the Assietta, 
7,500 men against 20,000. The rocky ridge 
occupied by the Piedmontese, known as 


_l’Assietta, throws out towards the west, 
_i.e., towards the enemy, a narrow rocky arm, 
the Testa dell’ Assietta. 


The position was 
very strong, in fact the only comparatively 
level approaches were at the Testa dell’ As- 
sietta, which was protected by a redoubt, 
and further in rear, at the Grand Serin, 


' where another ridge joins the main Assietta 


ridge. Belleisle decided to attack both 
points. On the day fixed for the attack 
he opened fire with his seven guns against 
the works at the Testa dell’Assietta, which 
was held by a battalion of Guards, while 
another strong column under Villemur made 
a detour to the right towards the Grand 
The defenders, who had no guns, 


Belleisle thought the preparation had been 
sufficient; and the French columns moved 


against the Testa dell’Assietta, the defences 


of which had now been shattered by the 
artillery. The narrow front made it difficult 


‘for the attackers to deploy, but it also 


greatly reduced the volume of the Guards’ 


. defensive fire. The French fought with their 


accustomed dash, but could make no impres- 
sion on the defenders. Repeated attacks 


| were repulsed with heavy losses; but fresh 


troops continually filled up the gaps; and 
the defenders had no guns wherewith to 
reply to the French artillery. Seeing the 
sorry plight of his men Belleisle could no 
longer contain himself. Seizing a standard 
he scaled the breastwork and planted it on 
the parapet. Two Fusiliers of the Guards, 


| Ellena and Adami, rushed on him and after 


a short combat the Chevalier fell dead, shot 
throught the breast. His fall only infuriated 
the French; they redoubled their efforts, 
while the defenders’ ammunition was be- 
ginning to fail; but the Guards never 
flinched. Reinforced by the grenadier com- 
pany of the Regiment of Casale they kept 
up the fight with clubbed muskets, bayonets 
and _ rocks. 

While the regiment was thus clinging 
to its position, its commander,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Count di San _ Sebastiano 
was called upon to exercise a courage of a 
higher kind. The French right column 
under Villemur had begun its attack on 
the grand Serin, and, fearing to be cut off, 
“ount Bricherasio had given the order for 
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all his outlying detachments to fall back | pline of the militiamen. Another improve. 
on that point. The generals commanding ment was the creation of companies of 
at the Assietta obeyed the order and told | ‘‘ Cacciatori,’’ (light infantry—who were 
San Sebastiano to cover their withdrawal and also called carabineers from the type of 
rejoin them with his regiment as soon as Weapon they were armed with—one for each 
he could. San Sebastiano, however, was | regiment). They acted as skirmishers and 
very hard pressed, having now to bear single- | light troops in time of war, and military 
handed the whole weight of the French effort police in time of peace. These companies 
at this point. He realised that owing to could be —- in separate battalions in 
the nature of the fighting the French pursuit time of war like the Grenadiers. The 
was sure to be very close. At the best, if modern Carabinieri, the well known Italian 
he succeeded in shaking off the enemy, his Military Police, of course inherit their name 
arrival at the Grand Serin would precede from them. Another reform of more doubt- 
that of Belleisle’s column, which was greatly ful value in those days was the creation 
superior to his own command, by a few of regimental artillery, two guns for each 
minutes only, while the danger of his whole | battalion. 
regiment being cut to pieces long before it | Unfortunately, much of this excellent 
could reach the main body was very great. work was undone in 1786, three years before 
He decided, therefore, to stay where he was. the French Revolution. The later altera- 
A direct order from Bricherasio followed, | tions show pedantry in excelsis. Uniforms, 
but did not shake his resolution. | Yet a were carefully revised and regularised; for 
third, and this time a written order, was | reasons of economy the number of soldiers 
brought by the Commander-in-Chief’s own | with the colours were reduced, while that 
aide-de-camp; but the Guards’ Colonel did | of the officers was disproportionately in- 
not hesitate in the face of his tremendous | creased. The officers moveover were found 
responsibility and replied, ‘‘We cannot to be ignorant and bad. Instead of provid- 
turn our backs in the face of the enemy.’’ ing for their instruction the King established 
Nothing but success could justify such a complicated hierarchy. Armies of those 
disobedience on the field of battle. Night- | days had, besides the officers, generally nobles, 
fall put an end to the battle of giants; and | who commanded the various units, a number 
under cover of the darkness the assailants of subordinate professional officers to give 
of the Testa dell’ Assietta recoiled in disorder, | advice and to cairy out the routine duties. 
leaving two generals, in addition to their These wera now employed to supervise their 
Commander-in-Chief, and 5,000 of their | commanders and report, not to the superior 
number round the disputed work. Soon | commander, but to that superior’s profes- 
after the joyful news reached the defenders | sional adviser. Each platoon commander 
that at the Grand Serin also all attacks had | thus had a sergeant who reported not only 
been beaten off. Though no pursuit was | to himself, but to the company sergeant. 
attempted by the Piedmontese the Assietta |The company sergeant in his turn reported 
proved a great and decisive victory. Next | not only to the company commander, but to 
day Villemur gave up the game and with- | the adjutant. Thus there were two different 
drew his dispirited troops beyond the Alps.  ‘‘ ladders’? by which orders were given and 
I must now pass to days which, though reports rendered; and it is difficult to 
no less glorious for the Regiment, were days imagine a system more calculated to sap and 
of sorrow and disaster for Piedmont. Victor destroy all sense of responsibility in the 
Emmanuel III was not, like nearly all his , officer and discipline in the subordinate. 
ancestors, a practical soldier; he was aj|The result was that the life and_ sou! 
theorician. The army was wholly reorganised | departed from military life; pipeclay and 
in 1774; and some of the innovations were | red tape prevailed. 
excellent. Regular ‘‘Campi d’Istruzione”? | When the storm broke, the unhappy King 
or training camps were established, at which | reaped to the full the results of his pedantry. 
not only the regular regiments but the , Montesquiou’s Republicans attacked Savoy 


militia also were trained. The militia | in 1792. The soldiers were forbidden to fire 
regiments were grouped with the regu-| by their septuagenarian general, because no 
lars in brigades of four regiments each, proper declaration of war had been issued. 
instead of remaining a wholly separate body; It is not surprising, therefore, that under 
an organisation which facilitated training, | such leadership the whole army turned tail. 
promoted efficiency and improved the disci- The Guards retreated in better order than 
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the rest, but lost all their baggage and | the 2nd Guards battalion, 400 strong, who 
equipment. Under proper leadership, how- | garrisoned the Felz redoubt. After a hard 
ever, the men were no worse than their pre- | struggle against 2,000 foes one third of their 
decessors, as is shown by the conduct of one | number retreated in good order; the remain- 
of the Guards’ companies during one of those , der lay dead or wounded on the ground. 
dull, unimaginative campaigns fought under The bravery of troops could not, however, 
Austrian leedership in the Maritime Alps. | make up the deficiencies of the generals. 
The Allies were, as usual, strung out along a In 1796 a new general was placed in com- 
wide front, the principal points being held mand of the French Army in Italy, one 
by detached posts. Masséna, who commanded | Napoleon Bonaparte; and a few weeks later 
the Republicans, launched four columns | the Regiment was involved in the catastrophe 
against various points, one of which, 1,900 at Mondovi. The only active service the 
strong, under General Fiorella, attacked (:uards saw during the next eighteen years 
Mt. Sacearello, held by 600 men under; was in the French service as_ isolated 


Count Santarosa. While it was yet dark individuals. 
the French bumped into a small advanced F. R. Ravice. 
post composed of a company, about fifty (To be concluded.) 


strong, of the Guards under Lieutenant 
Maximilian di Montezemolo. Although but ee ee 
one against thirty, the Guardsmen, helped 
by the darkness, ‘stood their ground for P-NAMES OF PLACES IN DOMESDAY 


about an hour until another company of the | ENDING WITH -intune. 
regiment of Piedmont, who had seen the 
Guards’ alarm flare, came up and enabled PLACE-NAMES like Patintune, Potintune, 
them to retreat to the main position. The Portintune, have never yet been cor- 
French now attacked the main redoubt but | rectly explained or accounted for. The 
were twice repulsed; and the Piedmontese | letter p ‘‘is rare as an initial in Germanic 
commander decided to complete their defeat | words’’; and, ‘‘ in Old English most of the 
with a sally. Montezemolo at once claimed | words which begin with p are Latin or 
the honour of carrying it out and his men | Greek loan-words.’’ I am quoting (1) 
were no less keen. Private Garonetti so | Sievers-Cook’s ‘Grammar of Old English ’ 
far forgot himself as to say audibly ‘‘ We | (1887, p. 99); and (2) Dr. Joseph Wright’s 
are not Guards merely to do sentry go ‘Old English Grammar’ (1908, p. 140). 
outside the King’s Palace; our proper place | In the Rev. Charles Plummer’s Glossary to 
is at the head of the stormers.’”? Santarosa his edition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles 
replied ‘‘ Very well, the Guards began the | (1892) there are only six or seven Old 
fight. They shall finish it.” The first | English p-words listed. The texts occupy 
bayonet charge, however, was repulsed by | 268 octavo pages. When we turn to Pro- 
the French, who clung to their ground. | fessor Sedgefield’s Glossary to his edition 
Montezemolo at once led a second charge, | of the ‘ Beowulf’ (1910, p. 251), we can 
but fell wounded in two places and was | realize at once how extremely rare p-words 
dragged back into the trench with difficulty. must have been in Old English. The 
one of his bearers being killed. Sergeant | ‘ Beowulf’ has 3,182 lines and more than 
Viretti now took command and led yet | 16,000 words. Not one word in it begins 
another charge. ‘‘ Les Républicains’’ writes | with p. If we accept this fact straight- 
the French historian ‘‘sont obligés de | forwardly, and endeavour to apply it con- 
reculer devant une contrattaque de la petite | sistently in the study of place-names, we 
reserve.”’ Before they could rally and are faced by the linguistic contradiction 
annihilate their scanty, overbold assailants that P-names are fairly frequent in names 
two more companies of Guards and some of places in Anglo-Saxon times. This 
other troops, sent to the rescue from another frequency of toponymical P seems not 
post some distance away, arrived and | acceptable to scholars, and one learned effort 
threatened the French line of retreat; and to explain it away has resulted in the asser- 
Fiorella gave up the attack. | tion that the initial p which occurs in scores 

Unfortunately at the same time 4,000 | of O.E. place- and person-names is attribut- 


Frenchmen were overwhelming the Felz | able to an ‘“‘ unknown hhypocoristic law.” 


position and the whole line collapsed. | We all know that Mary, Molly, Polly; - 


The defenders at the Felz all fled except | Martha, Matty, Patty; Maggy, Meggy, 
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Peggy, are three examples of the operation | 


of this hypocoristic ‘“‘law’’; but three or 


more pet-names with hypocoristic P for M 


can neither explain nor account for hun- 
dreds of other names that irregularly present 
initial P for regular West-Germanic B. 

If we take up the third volume of Domes- 
day Book we shall find that the Indices 
Locorum present eleven pages of about sixty 
printed lines each in which the occurrences 
of place-names beginning with P are listed. 
Consequently there are about 600 entries in 
the Great Survey of a.p. 1086 referring to 
place-names, towns, and hamlets, the names 


of which begin with P. (I am not including | 


the Ph- forms.) So great a number of 
references can hardly be ignored, or explained 
by reference to an ‘‘ unknown hypocoristic 
law.”’ 


What all word-lorists, both insular and 


continental, should be duteously concerned 
with, is the dialectal and phonetic problem 
presented in Anglian Britain by the great 
number of personal P-names that are pre- 
served in the place-names recorded in 
charters and other documents from a.p. 1100 
right up to the seventh century. Setting 
aside the Mercian royal genealogy for the 
moment, we must admit that there is not 
one -name in any other Old English royal 
pedigree. In the House of Mercia, however, 
around a.D. 600, there were Pybba, Penda, 
Pada—father, son and grandson, and these 
occurrences are unique. No _ philological 
scholar, English or continental, has ever 


rightly explained them, or even acknowledged | 


the problem they present. 

In the seventh century the Venerable 
Bede knew of the existence in Lincoln- 
shire of two monasteries severally named 
‘‘Beardaneu’’ and ‘‘Peartaneu’’ (the 
Bardney and Partney of to-day): vide 
‘Historia Ecclesiastica,’ II. xvi., III. xi., 
ed. Plummer, pp. 117, 149. Of these, the 
first name—‘‘ Beardaneu,’”’ is purely Old 
English. The second exhibits the two Old 
High German, or Alemannic, shifts of b 
to p, and d to t. German scholars, one 
hundred years ago, when constructing the 
superb philological edifice of which they 
are so justly proud, failed to refer either 
to the historical documents of Old England 
or to those of Lombardy and Suevic Gallicia. 
Among the Suevi in Spain, as I have shown 
at 12 S. vi. 166 the d to ¢ shift had taken | 
place before a.v. 420. By the end of the 


fourth century the g to c shift had taken 
place among the Alemanni in Britain; cp. | 


Caus-(enna): Gaus; Crocus: Crogo; ca- 
lana: ga-lan. See my papers at 12 S. ix. 
524 and x. 443 on ‘ Lindum Colonia and 
its Neighbours,’ and on ‘GuorAnegon of 
Ancaster.’ 

The student of Arthurian legend, also, is 


(or should be) aware that many of King 


Arthur’s knights had P-names, and that the 
majority of these P-names is distinctly 
Alemannic. It is noteworthy, in this con- 
nexion, that the Brython of Wales still calls 
foreigners Ellmyn, singular Allman. 

I will now turn to Domesday Book and 
select therefrom those place-names which 
begin with P, and which also present a 
medial syllable -in-, and end with the O.E. 
word tun in the locative case. The final 
syllables -intune, -intone; -itune, -itone, are 
due to scribal custom and to the Anglian 
dialect, The Norman scribe regularly wrote 
o for O.E. w; and the Angle in the Midlands 
and in Northumbria frequently dropped the 
n at the end of a word; vide Dr. Joseph 
Wright’s ‘Old English Grammar,’ p. 139, 
—‘‘ Final n disappeared in Northumbria in 
words of more than one syllable.’’ Compare 
the possessives tabulated below: Porti, Pati, 
Pent, Peri, Piri, Poti, Presti. This medial 
syllable -tn-, which appears, or is indicated, 
in all the P-names I am _ listing, is the 
Alemannic possessive of weak nouns that 
end in o. This particular possessive form 
is exclusively Old High German. It is not 
found in any other Teutonic dialects. 
English word-lorists are quite sure, however, 
that this -in-, in hundreds of O.E. place- 
names, is merely the mispronunciation of 
ing, the apocopated form of inga (gen. 
plural). 

In the following table I am giving under 
the heading ‘‘ D.Bk.,’’ the form of the per- 
sonal name exactly as it is presented in the 
possessive case in the place-names selected 
from the Domesday Survey. Under “ P.” I 
am listing, in italics, the nominative cases of 
the Alemannic personal names postula 
by the possessives in the Domesday 


‘record; and under ‘‘‘P.P.’’’ I am giving 


those very names as_ they actually 
appear in Dr. Paulus Piper’s Inder 
to the ‘Libri Confraternitatum Sancti 
Galli Augiensis Fabariensis’ (1884), 
either (a) in full form; or (b) in stem-form 
in composition. Under ‘‘B.‘P.P.’’’ the 


unshifted form of the personal name is 


given as it appears in P.P.’s Index; and 
under ‘“‘ B.‘S.’’’ the unshifted form is given 
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as it occurs in W. G. Searle’s ‘ Onomasti- 
con Anglo-Saxonicum’ (1897). 

The ch in three of the forms is the Anglo- 
Norman way of indicating k: cp. Chenth 
for Kent. The e in Pechin, Pein and Petin, 
is the resultant of the O.E. 1-infection of 


original 4, 

D.Bk. Be Pe? 
1 Pachin- Paco’ Pac-hilt Bag-ulfi Baga 
Padin- Pado Pad-marBado Bada 
3 Pagin- Pago  Pac-hilt Bag-ulfi Baga 
4 Pamin- Pamo Pammo - Bom-fild 
5 Patin- Pato Pato Bado Bada 
6 Pechin- Paco (1) Pec-hilt Bag-ulfi Baga 
7 Pein- Pago (3) Peg-iri Bag-ulfi_,, 
8 Penin Penno Penno Benno Benna 
9 Perin- Paro Paro Beri-rat Beri- 

wald 

10 Petin- Pato (5) Pato Bado Bada 


Pebilo Bebo Babba 
Pir-icho Bir-icho Beor-ond 
Puoco  Bog-rat Boga 
| Puocolo Bocl-olt Bogel 
Podin- Podo Podo Bodo Boda 


11 Piplin- Piplo 
22 Pirin- Piro 
13. Pochin- Poco 
14 Poclin- Poclo 


15 

16 Pondin- Pondo Pont-ilo Bondo Bonda 

7 Portin- Porto Porto Bardo Bard- 
wulf 


18 Potin- Poto Puoto Bodo Boda 
19 Povin- Povo  Puobo Bobo Boba 
2 Prestin- Presto Presezza 

5, 14 and 18 also appear with n dropped. 
Almo. uo=long o, and Alme. z=t in O.E. 

In J. M. Kemble’s Index to the A.-S. 
charters he edited the /’-names of places 
occupy more than seven columns, In W. 
De Gray Birch’s ‘ Index to the Personal 
Names’ handed down to us in the 1350 
0.E. charters and documents he edited 
(1899), the personal P-names total thirty- 
eight only. But in the Domesday Survey 
of thirty-four English counties exactly 601 
variants of place-names with P occur and 
are indexed. 149 of these are doublets or 
repetitions, and there are also twenty-nine 
Cornish P-names. If we deduct 178 items 
(149 + 29) from the full number of variants 
we get 423 P-names of towns and hamlets 
in the different English counties. Now, it 
would be very strange if the historical record 
of the distribution of the Alemanni among 
the provincial Britons in Roman times had 
not been preserved for us. If, therefore, 
we turn to Ammianus Marcellinus’s ‘ Rerum 
Gestarum Libri,’ which he compiled at Rome 
in, or about, a.p. 380, we shall find the solu- 
tion of the problem; cp. the editions of 
Ammian by V. Gardthausen (1874, p. 182), 
and C, U. Clark (1910, 1915, p. 506). In 
Book xxix., me = 4, we are told that— 

In Macriani locum Bucinobantibus quae 


contra Mogontiacum gens est Alamannica 


regem Fraomarium ordinauit (Valentinianus) ; 
quem paulo post ea, quoniam recens excursus 
eundem penitus uastauerat pagum in Britan- 
nias translatum, potestate Tribuni [Gentis! 
Alamannorum praefecerat, numero multitudine 
uiribusque ea tempestate florenti. Bitheridum 
uero et Hortarium nationis eiusdem primates 
item regere milites iussit.* 


As Fraomari, the king of the Bucinobantes 
on the Rhine, and an ally of the Emperor 
Valentinian, was sent over to Britain and 
made Tribunus Gentis Alamannorum by the 
Emperor in order to compensate him for 
the loss of his throne and _ kingdom, 


“numero”? cannot imply that this king 
| (along with two other princes of the 
| Alamanni) was put over a numerus, or troop 
| of irregulars only 300 or 400 strong. More- 
| over, the officer commanding a numerus was 
/of much lower grade than a tribunus, and 
| it is absurd to suppose that a military 
_writer of the very wide experience of 
Ammianus Marcellinus could have said of 
a troop of auxiliary soldiers that it was 
flourishing in numbers and in military 
strength: ‘‘ multitudine uiribusque 
florenti’’ (ablative absolute, like numero, 
not dative). We must, therefore, accord to 
numero the Ciceronian meaning of “in 
estimation’’; cp. also, Cesar’s “qui sunt 
aliquo numero et honore.’’ 

No Alemannic numerus is recorded in the 
Britannias in the ‘ Notitia Dignitatum’ of 
c.4.D. 400, and every one of the eleven 
| numeri located therein had a prefectus for 
its commanding officer. In the ‘ Notitia 
Dignitatum,’ also, as many as sixty tribunes 
are described and located; but not one of 
them was a tribunus numeri. Bitherid and 
Hortari obviously received direction of the 
_Alemannic soldiers quartered in Britain; 
but we have no means of detecting the 
| cohortes, alae, or numeri, in which they 
were serving, though it is most probable that 
they were located in the region between the 
Walls. 


* My rendering of the above is as follows: 
“In the place of Macrian over the Bucino- 
bantes, which is an Alammanic folk opposite 
Mayence, Valentinian appointed Fraomari as 
king; whom, shortly after that since the recent 
inroad had entirely devastated the very same 
canton and he had been transferred to the 
Britannias, Valentinian had appointed to the 
post of Tribune of the Alamannic [folk in 
Britain,] at that time flourishing in estima- 
tion, in numbers, and in military strength. 
But Bitherid and Hortari, two princes of the 
same nation, the Emperor in like manner com- 
manded to direct the military.” 
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The transference of King Fraomari to 
Britain, and his appointment to the office 
of Tribunus Gentis Alemannorum therein, 
took place in a.p. 372; and the ‘‘ Ellmyn ”’ 
in Britain were then “flourishing in 
estimation, in numbers, and in military 
strength.’’ This statement of Ammian’s fully 
explains how it is that so many places with 
Alemannic P-names are found all over the 
map of Anglian Britain, from Portslade and 
Pevensey in Sussex right up to Paston in 
Northumberland. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


AMED AFTER A DERBY WINNER.— 
In the Daily Mail of Saturday, Mar. 

26, 1927, in the columns devoted to ‘‘ People 
and their doings,’ ‘‘ A.D.C.’’ stated that 
‘‘the late Sir Emilius Laurie was one of the 
few men ever called after a Derby winner.”’ 

The story which I had always heard was 
that his father, Sir John Edward George 
Bayley (second Bart.), was expecting his 
firstborn, and that he made a very substan- 
tial bet that he would call the child after 
the winner of the Derby. The story went 
on to say that Emilius won the race and 
that a horse named Pomatum was second: 
truly a narrow escape for one to whom, as 
a prospective baronet his Christian name 
would be more than usually important . 

I find, however, that on 29 May, 1823, 
the eleven starters in the Derby Stakes were 
as follows:—Felix, Nicolo, Tancred, Talis- 
man, Cinder, Caphalos, Bertram, Triumph, 
Young Quiz, Emilius, and another hors: (un- 
named) brother to Moonraker. Emilius, 
owned by Mr. Udney, was favourite, and 
just before the race was backed at even 
money: he won by a length, ridden by 
Buckle, Tancred ran second, and Caphalos 
and Talisman disputed third place. 

The Reverend Sir Emilius Bayley was 
born 16 May, 1823 and in 1887 assumed the 
name of Laurie on inheriting the Max- 
welton estate in Dumfriesshire. He was a 
remarkable man in many ways and, inter 
alia, was the first Eton boy to beat Harrow 
off his own bat at Lord’s. He died 4 Dec., 
1917, aged 94. 


ELSH ANCESTRY OF PRESIDENT 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN.—The genealogy | 
of such an illustrious, dominant personality 
as the American President, to whom the 
civilised world owes an incalculable debt, 
is worthy of notice. 


The old established 


New York bookseller, ardent Welshman, 
book connoisseur and well informed littéra- 
teur, Henry Blackwell, gave publicity in 
the monthly booklet Cambrian Gleanings 
(1914) which he edited, to the Welsh pedi- 
gree of the President. The circumstantial 
chain as attested in fulness merits reproduc- 
tion in ‘N. & Q.’ 

The mother of Abraham Lincoln and wife 


of Thomas was Nancy, daughter of John 
| Hanks, son of John Hanks and Sarah 
Evans, daughter of Cadwalader Lyvans, 
ot Gwynedd, Pennsylvania. John Hanks 
and Sarah Evans were married 1711. Cad- 
walader Evans was born in the _ town- 


_ ship of Ucheldre, Penllyn (North Wales), and 
was the second son of Evan ap Evan (other- 
wise Evan Lloyd Evans) of that place, who was 
buried at Lianfor 25th April, 1690. A Ms. 
pedigree of the family, the earlier portion 
of which seems to have been compiled by the 
bard William Cynval (a descendant) was 
brought to Pennsylvania by the Evans family 
in 1698, and has been verified for many genera- 
a (see ‘ Welsh Founders of Pennsylvania,’ 
Vol, ii.). 

Evan ap Eyan was the son of Evan 
Robert Lewis (i.e. Evan ap Robert ap Lewis), 
of Cynlas, near Bala, who was born in the 
parish of Ysbytty Ifan, Denbighshire, and 
buried in Llandderfel, 28th September, 1668. 
This gentleman was twice married. His first 
wife (mother of all his surviving children) 
seems to have been the heiress of one half of 
Coed y Foel, near Bala, which farm was subse- 
quently owned by Evan’s eldest son Cadwal- 
ader of Coed y Foel, gentleman (d.s.p.), whose 
will was proved at St. Asaph, 31 January, 
1688-9. The ancestors of Robert Lewis came 
from Penllech, Caernarvonshire, to Ysbytty 
Iftan, or rather to that neighbourhood, with 
“the celebrated Meredydd Wynn, founder of the 
house of Gwydir (outside Llanrwst), traced 
descent through Dafydd Goch of Penllech (said 
to have died Abbot of Bardsey Isle), progeni- 
tor of Griffiths of Cefn Amlwch, from the 
Princes of South Wales. The latter connection 
given by Vaughan of Hengwrt, William Cyn- 
val, and other genealogists, has been queried 
by Bridgeman; but recent researches go far to 
establish the accuracy of the pedigree. The 
wife of Cadwalader (Welsh Cadwaladr) Evans, 
father of Sarah, ancestress of Lincoln, was 
Ellen, daughter of John Morris, Bryn Eglwys, 
Denbighshire; her mother being a daughter 
of Ellis Williams (admin. 26th February, 
1645-6) of Cae Fadog, in the township of Ciltal- 
garth, near Bala. Ellis Williams traced in the 
male line to Bleddyn, Prince of Powys, eg 
Madog Hyddgam, of Ciltalgarth, near Bala. 
By various alliances of these families, Lincoln 
was descended from the Prices of Rhiwlas, 
Wynn of Gwydir, Lloyd of Y Ddwyfaen, 
Llangwm, etc. The Hank family was also 
| partly Welsh. THomas ALLEN GLENN. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


OCIETY AT GUN TAVERN: SEY- 

MOUR, ARTIST c¢. 1767.,—Jonathan 

Shakespear, in his will dated 12 May, 1767, 
requests, 

My corps to be attended to the said place 
ot Sepulture by six Gentlemen, who shall hap- 

en to be in office at the Society of which I 
aan the honour to belong at the Gun Tavern 
at Billingsgate. In which last piece of Vanity 
I hope said Gentlemen will indulge me. 

He also mentions ‘‘my own picture by 
Seymour.’’ Can anyone kindly tell me any- | 
thing about the Society or the tavern or. 
the artist ? 

J. S. 


[The Gun Tavern, Billingsgate is mentioned | 
by Mr. J. Pavt pe Castro in his ‘ Principal 
London Coffee-houses, Taverns and Inns in the | 
Eighteenth Century,’ at 12 S. vii. 465, with | 
date 1736, and reference to Pearce’s ‘ Polly | 
Peachum’ (1913), p. 117.] | 


MEMORIAL PANELS.—By a short query > 
at clii. 24 under this title I hoped to 
gain some information concerning 
memorial panel in the possession of a_ 
gentleman in the Island of Jersey, but the 
questions have so far remained unanswered. 

The memorial panel to which I refer has 
painted on it a shield bearing :—Quarterly, | 
1 and 4, Az. 3 gold crescents, 2 and 3, Gu. 
3 silver mullets (of six points). This quar- 
tered arms impales on a white field a 
merchant’s mark shaped like a reversed 4_ 
with a long ‘leg’ terminating in an 
inverted V. The ‘‘leg’’ has an S twisted 
round it, and the V has D (possibly a staple) 
drawn over it, making it resemble somewhat 
the letter A. 

By a strange coincidence Planché’s 
‘Pursuivant of Arms’ has on p. 110 the 
same two arms which are quartered on the 
memorial panel, attributed to William de 
Ryther and Gilbert Hansard respectively. 
Burke’s ‘General Armory’ shews that many 
well-known persons in the seventeenth cen- 
tury bore shields charged with three silver 
crescents, and that ‘‘ Glover’’ was their | 
surname, possibly derived from the trade of 
their ancestors. 


W. F. Joun Trprett. 


THE WORSHIP OF PEACOCKS IN 

THE ORIENT.—The origin of deifying 
@ peacock is apparently still an enigma to 
students of Asiatic religions. Ta’iis, as the 


bird is known, is used as a symbol of angelic 
omnipotence by the Yezidi 


tribes chiefly 


outcome of his death. 


" scattered throughout Armenia, Syria, Kur- 


distan, northern Irak and Persia, but no 
explanation is forthcoming of its peculiar 
significance. This is, however, not surpris- 
ing as these tribes, popularly known as 
‘* Devil-Worshippers ’’ are forbidden to dis- 
cuss the matter with non-believers. 

One or two authorities in the past have, 
however, endeavoured to suggest a solution, 
the most likely being a connection between 
Tavis and Tammuz. The latter, after his 
seven-fold death, became the central figure 
ot the deluge tale and was deified as the 
Sun of Life in Asia Minor. The well-known 
festival of ‘‘ Weeping for Tammuz”’ was the 
Between 300 B.c. 
and 300 a.p. he appeared in several legends, 
and it has been suggested that in course of 
time Tammuz became (through the absence 
of the written word) contracted to Ta’iis and 
the ‘‘ weeping ’’ festival forgotten. 

I should be glad if any of your readers 
versed in Arabic lore and dialect could give 
me their opinion as to the likelihood of this 
possibility, also any other source from which 
these tribes may have adopted this curious 
symbol of their belief. 

R. H. W. Empson. 


‘HE HORN OF ULPHUS.—tThis inter- 
esting relic disappeared from York 
Minster, it is said, about the time of the 
Reformation. It was restored by Henry, 
Lord Fairfax in 1675. 
Has it ever been definitely ascertained 
where it was kept until it was restored to 


the Minster ? 


I have seen it stated that for a lengthy 
period it was hanging in the church at 
North Newbald, and that it was due to Sir 
Philip Monckton, who was buried in this 
church 21 Feb., 1678, that it was given to 


| Lord Fairfax. 


When Ulphus, the son-in-law of Canute, 
dedicated all his lands to God and St. Peter 
there was included in the gift the manor 
of Newbald. This may explain why the 
Newbald Parish Council have a representa- 
tion of the Horn on their shield, although 
the inhabitants of the place say that the 
choice was due to the Horn having been 
brought there when it was stolen from York. 

The Manor of South Newbald belonged 
to the Moncktons, and their descendants the 
Monckton-Arundels—Viscounts Galway—held 
it till quite recently. Sir Philip Monckton 
was instrumental in bringing about the good 
understanding between General Monk and 
Lord Fairfax which paved the way for the 
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restoration. It is possible that Lord Fair- 
fax’s veneration for the noble Minster and 
all belonging to it may have induced Sir 
Philip later on to hand the precious relic 
over to him. 

H. ASKEW. 


IGHTEENTH CENTURY PERODICALS 
Can anyone tell me where I can 
examine files of Newbery’s Public Ledger for 
the years 1762-65 and of the Lady’s 
Magazine for the period between its begin- 
ning in September, 1759, and August, 

1760 ? 

R. S. Crane. 


Sik JAMES IVORY: PORTRAIT.—Can 
anyone inform me if there is an 
authentic portrait anywhere of Sir James 
Ivory, K.H., F.R.S., the Scottish mathema- 
tician who was a professor at the Royal 
Military College, Marlow (later removed to 
Sandhurst) 1804-1816 and who died in 
18421 EL 


RANZ HERMANN MULLER ob. 1898. 
—The early death of this brilliant and 
devoted man of science of plague at Vienna 
stirred the whole of Europe. I know the 
accounts of his work, his illness and his 
death in the English press of the time, but 
I should be very grateful for reference 1. 
to the best German accounts of him (I sup- 
pose there is an authoritative biography), 
and 2. to any good summary of his services 
to science and estimate of their permanent | 
value. I should also be glad to find a por- 
trait of him. E. R. 


MILESTONE AT NORTH DULWICH.— 
Near North Dulwich Station is a mile- | 
stone with two faces inscribed ‘‘ The Cornhill | 
Standard 4” ‘‘2 Whitehall.’’ Reference 
to these two measuring points gives a cer- 


tain antiquity to the stone, but what is the 
explanation of the figures seeing that each | 
distance is about 4 miles as the crow flies? | 
The above wording may not be an accurate | 
quotation but the two figures come together | 
at the apex of the angle. | 

Watter E. GawrTuorp. 


TRANGE FAMILY OF 
SHIRE.—I should be grateful for any 
particulars respecting the Strange family 
of Somerset. What were their arms and 
crest? Randle Holme, genealogist, 1571— 
1655 mentions the name in his ‘ Somerset 
Manuscripts.’ 


| 


LeonaRD (. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


11'S. v. 330; vi. 37, 115, 171, 217, 


IBLIOGRAPHY: THE JEW IN ENG. 
LISH LITERATURE.—I have come 

across the following entry in a bibliography 
of the Jew in English literature, published 
1909: 

Major, S. 
sketch. 

Will some one help me in further identi- 
fying this entry ? 


“A Gallant Jew,” a dramatic 


E. D. Coreman. 


ELLIS’S OIL PAINTING ‘SINKING 
*OF THE ALABAMA.’—The only picture 
ever painted of the fight in which the Alabama 
engaged with a pursuer The Kearsarge and 
sank was done by an _ eye-witness, First 
Officer of the yacht Deerhound. Was this 
picture ever exhibited at a gallery, and 

where is it now? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


ARBURTON PIKE.—In the Chicago 

Public Library are two books by War- 
burton Pike, relating to explorations in 
northern Canada. They were published in 
1892 and 1896 respectively. Was the author 
related to the family of Warburton of some 
members of which sketches appear in the 
‘D.N.B.’? 

It is noted that the Rev. Thomas Acton 
Warburton died at Hastings Lodge, Dul- 
wich Wood Park, 22 Aug., 1894, and was 
buried in Iffley Churchyard, near Oxford. 

Evucene F. McPrxe. 


INDSEY FAMILY IN IRELAND AND 
AMERICA.—Miss Helen B. Lindsey, of 
251, Grandview Ave., Clifton, Newport, 
Kentucky, U.S.A., is compiling, and would 
welcome additional data for inclusion in, 
an account of the Lindsey family in Ireland 
(? Cork) and America (Virginia, Kentucky, 
Ohio and Indiana). 
Evcene F. McPrxe. 
5418, Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, U.S. 


‘J ORD LOVEL.’—Who is the author of this 

poem, and where can a copy be obtained? 
GrorGe Pocock. 

[This has been discussed in our columns at 

296; xii. 69; 


SOMERSET- ; and also at 4 S. v. 449, 521.1] 


UOTATION FROM CARLYLE.—What does 
Carlyle mean by the words at the close of 
the following quotation : 

“Alas the poor animal (a nightmoth) actually 
perished before my eyes one summer midnight 
in the Burgh of Kircaldy, and like Jerry of the 
Carlisle Newspaper 

I pat eet aw into langish sia” 8 
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Replies. 


BARTOLOMMEO’S ‘ LAMENTATION’ 
AT FLORENCE. 


(cliii. 10.) 


The painting in the Royal Pitti Gallery 
at Florence, which H. C. S. calls “ Bar- 
tolommeo’s ‘ Lamentation,’ ’’ was originally 
in the Convento degli Agostiniani (de- 
molished during the siege of 1530) outside the 
Porta San Gallo of Florence. The painting 
was transferred to the Spedale dei Preti 
in the Via San Gallo, and later to the con- 
vent of San Marco. In Vasari’s time it 
hung over the high altar of the church of 
§. Jacopo tra i Fossi in Florence. 

[t is supposed that the painting was placed 
in the Pitti Gallery through the good offices 
of a Grand Duchess, but at what date is 
not known. Giuliano Bugiardini, a pupil 
of Fra Bartolommeo, painted two figures 
representing St. Peter and St. Paul in the 
background of the picture, but these were 
painted over because they were not considered 
of sufficient merit as compared with the 
figures painted by the master. 

The picture is not only authentic but 
characteristic of Fra Bartolommeo and is 
considered one of his best works. It is 
fantastic for anyone to think that it might 
have been copied from a painting which, 
according to H. C. S., Raphael painted 
when ten years old in 1493 in Florence. 
Raphael came to Florence for the first time 
in 1504. A magnificent drawing for the 
figure of the Christ by Bartolommeo is to 
be found in the Louvre. Vasari’s description 
of the ‘ Lamentation’ cannot indicate the 
‘Pieta’ by Andrea del Sarto also in the 
Pitti Gallery ; the latter was painted for the 
nuns of San Pietro a Luco in the Mugello 
in 1523, and bought by the Grand Duke 
Leopold I. 

If Fra Bartolommeo’s painting was 
finished by Giuliano Bugiardini as stated 
by Vasari the latter must have limited 
himself to painting only the two figures 
already mentioned of St. Peter and of St. 
Paul, which could still be seen in 1601 when 
Leonardo Mascagni made a signed and 
dated copy which is now in the Galleria 
Comunale of Prato. 

Opoarvo H. 

Inspector of the Royal Galleries, 

Florence, 


In reply to the query by H. C. S., the 
following will appear shortly in the 
Italian Mail. The passages in Vasari’s 
Lives of Fra Bartolommeo, the painter 


(1475-1517) who began, and Giuliano 
Bugiardini (1475-1554), a _ disciple of 
Michelangelo who finished, the uncom- 
pleted altarpiece commissioned by the 


Canons Regular of S. Augustine for their 
convent church of San Gallo outside the 
city gate of that name should be read with 
care. San Gallo was numbered among the 
several suburban religious foundations des- 
troyed by the defenders of Florence to create 
a ‘‘waste zone’’ in the siege of 1529-30 
which ended with surrender to the Imperial 
and Pontifical forces in August of that year. 

In 1531 the church of S. Jacopo tra Fossi, 
from 1170 onward served by the Vallom- 
brosan Monks of San Salvi, was assigned 
to the Augustinian Brethren as an offset to 
the loss of San Gallo above mentioned. The 
Augustinians were given San Marco in 1543, 
which they occupied for a brief period and 
then returned to San Jacopo until, at the 
dissolution of monastic houses in 1784, the 
church was included among the city 
parishes, M. George  Lichtenberger’s 
‘Florence,’ the standard detailed catalogue 
of works of art in museums and churches 
in Florence, gives no date for the entrance 
of the picture into the Pitti collection. 
The words ‘ plus tard au palais Pitti ’’ used 
in reference to the removal from San Gallo 
to San Jacopo support the possibility that 
like Fra Bartolommeo’s ‘Christ and the 
Four Evangelists’ (Pitti gallery No. 159) 
bought from the S.S. Annunziata by 
Cardinal Carlo de Medici in 1618 (devised 
with the rest of his property, to his nephew 
the Grandduke Ferdinand II. in 1666) the 
‘Lamentation’ may have been one of this 
prelate’s acquisitions, rather than a confis- 
cation in 1784. 

Vasari records artists 
follows : 

(Fra Bartolommeo’s Life).—He began in San 
Gallo a painting which was afterwards finished 
by Giuliano Bugiardini, to-day above the high 
altar of San Jacopo tra Fossi, near the Canto 
degli Alberti. 

Life of G. Bugiardini).—Mariotto Albertin- 
elli having noted his [Bugiardini’s] diligence 
in marking the designs set before him without 
departing one hair’s breadth therefrom, gave 
him an altarpiece to finish which already some 
time back Fra Bartolommeo of San Marco his 
companion and friend had left only outlined 
and shaded in watercolour upon the gesso of 
the panel, as was his [Fra Bartolommeo’s] wont. 


and painting as 
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Giuliano thereupon putting his hand thereto 
with extreme diligence and labour completed 
this work which was placed at the time in the 
church of San Gallo without the gate. 


In this | 
panel are the Dead Christ, the Magdalen who | quite an 


embraces the feet of St. John the Evangelist , 


who holds His head and supported Him on his | 


knee; there are similarly shown St. 
weeping and St. Paul who with outstretched 
arms gazes upon his dead Lord. And truth to 


Peter | 


tell Giuliano finished this panel with such lov- | 


ing care, so much attention and judgment that, 


as he was then, so hereafter will he always . 


and justly be greatly extolled. 


The share of another hand in the paint- 
ing as we see it to-day (Pitti Gallery No. 
64) is thus clear. But the suggestion of the 
description fitting more closely Andrea del 
Sarte’s work (Pitti Gallery No. 58) where, 
if indeed the principal features are identical, 


is disproved by an early copy of Fra Bar- 
tolommeo’s painting recorded by Sr. Gaetano 
Milanesi in a note to his standard edition 
of Vasari’s Lives extant in the church of 
San Domenico at Prato. In this copy, 
ascribed to Fra Paolini, pupil and assistant 
of Fra Bartolommeo, the two Saints Peter 
and Paul mentioned by Vasari are duly 
depicted. 


from the original and an uniform dark 


| RAceueET COURT, LONDON, E.C. 
(clii. 407).—It would seem that Mr, 
Louis ZETTERSTEN makes a _ shrewd, and 
apposite, conjecture when he 
hazards’ the opinion that Racquet Court 
in Fleet Street is connected with the game 
of tennis, for I am told by Mr. Ralph Straus, 
who is preparing a History of the Game 
of Tennis in England, that the MS. list 
of fourteen London tennis courts, compiled 
by the Clerk to the Petworth Estate in 1617, 
includes the ‘‘ Fleetstreete Courte ’’ and des- 
cribes it as being ‘‘ 66 foote longe, 17 foote 
broade and 174 foote high.’”? Unfortunately 
it is not possible to locate the site. 

It is worth noting that the positions of 
other tennis courts were commonly indicated 
by the name of the game rather than by an 


the fourth attendant Saint is St. Catherine, | implement used in the playing of it. Thus 


‘we find in the Index to Rocques’ ‘ Plan 


of the Cities of London, Westminster and 
the Borough of Southwark’ (1747) ‘‘ Tennis 
Court, High Holbourn’’; ‘‘ Tennis Court, 


Middle Row, Holbourn ’”’; ‘‘ Tennis Court, 


At what date these were removed | 


background substituted is not known, nor. 


why, unless it be that both figures had been 


damaged in the removal from San Gallo, | F : : 
or later perhaps by candle-smoke and incense 


at San Jacopo tra Fossi. 
The reference to the ‘ Entombment’ by 
Raphael, and the suggestion that the 


‘Lamentation’ under discussion is a copy | 


” 


of some ‘‘ early”? work of his would appear 
to be due to a misapprehension of the young 
artists’s singular and admitted precocity. 
The earliest known painting by Raphael is 
the so-called ‘‘Solly’? Madonna (Berlin 
Museum) executed about the year 1501. 
Raphael’s first visit to Florence, 1504, is 
upon record in a letter addressed to Gon- 
falonier Piero Soderini in which the Duchess 
of Urbino recommends the young artist to 
his protection. Several among Raphael’s 
masterpieces, ‘The Virgin with the Gold- 
finch’ (Uffizi Gallery) and the portraits of 
the Florentine merchant Angelo Doni and 
his wife (Pitti Gallery) fall in this period 
of his art (1504-1508). The ‘ Entombment’ 


by Raphael (Borghese. Gallery, Rome) de- 
picts a different, later phase of the Passion, 
and authorities including Mr. Berenson date 
the work, 1507. 

Tue Epitor, The Italian Mail. 


Church Entry, Shoemaker Row.’? And 
again in Ogilby and Morgan’s Map of 
London (1677) we have ‘Tennis Court 
Lane’’ (afterwards called Joiners’ Hall 
Buildings, in Upper Thames Street) and 
ns Tennis Court Yard,’’ leading out of Hol- 
orn, 

The game of rackets is of more recent 


suggestion that a Racket Court ever existed 
in this part of London. 

Is it not more likely therefore that, in 
common with most London courts and alleys, 
this one was called after a tavern of that 
name—‘‘ The Racquet’”’?? The propinquity 
of a tennis court would afford some reason 
for its being, and its name. That this may 
not be considered a mere ‘“‘shot,’? I should 
say that in a MS. list of tokens, compiled 
about 1680, which has recently come into 
my possession is one that the collector has 
recorded in an abbreviated form :— 

8. 
RACKET . IN . FLEET , STREET. W.A. 

This was probably issued by a tavern keeper, 


_ but no such token has been recorded in Dr. 


Williamson’s revised edition of Boyne’s 
work on Tokens (1889), nor is it included in 
Burn’s catalogue of the London Tokens 
which form the ‘‘ Beaufoy Cabinet ’’ now 
at the Guildhall. Of this token, and about 
a hundred other records of ‘‘ unpublished” 
London tokens which are described in the 
same MS., I hope to give some account at 


another time. 


23, 1927, 
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There is another intance of a London 
tavern deriving its name from a_ tennis 


court; that one still exists and is recorded 


by J. H. Macmichael who, in his ‘ Story 
of Charmg Cross’ (1906), says ‘‘at No. 48 


of the ‘Hand and Racket’ . . . the sign 
is unique in London and without doubt had 
its origin in being contiguous to the Royal 
Tennis 
James’s Street.”’ 

Larwood and Hotten do not give examples 
of any of these signs, though they instance 
two other devices which derive from ball 
games—-the Ring and Ball, emblems of Pall 
Mall, and the Bat and Ball, which might 
come from Hand in and Hand Out or some 
other early form of cricket. 

In the interval which has elapsed since 
Mr. Louis ZETTERSTEN’s query appeared I 
have waited, and hoped, to see a reply from 
one of your correspondents who are authori- 
ties on London topography, but if my sug- 
gestion is of any use to the author of ‘ City 
Street Names’ I am happy to make it in 
the hope that it will provoke some more 
authoritative opinion as to the origin of the 
name of Racquet Court in Fleet Street. 

AmBroseE HEAL. 

I quote the following from ‘ Picture of 
London’ by J. Britton, Longmans, c¢. 1826. 

The King’s Prison of the Fleet, on the E. 
side of Fleet Market, is a large modern brick 
building, with stone staircases, built after the 
old house was destroyed in 1780, by the rioters 
... The building consists of four storeys of 
equal length: first the basement floor, i 
which there is a descent by several stone steps. 
Here are the kitchen, wine and beer cellars, 


and fourteen apartments for prisoners. The_ 
first floor is ascended by stone steps, and con- 
tains two tap-rooms, fourteen rooms for pri-| 


soners, and the chapel; the second floor con- 
sists of a coffee-room, and 22 rooms for pri- 
soners; the third, of 27 rooms, and in this 
division is the infirmary; the fourth floor con- 
tains 27 rooms... The large court, bounded 
by lofty walls which surrounds the prison, 
extends in length 60 yds.: in it, the prisoners 
amuse themselves at tennis, racket, skittles, &. 

No prison allowance is furnished, but there 
are various donations from the Courts: of 
Exchequer . . . and by private individuals. 
Debtors may remove themselves . . . from any 
other prison at ... £6 or £7. 

Racket Court is marked in the plan, as 


a square included in the Rules, of which a_ 
' to look for a passage round the 


full description is given. The spelling of 
the word is the same in referring to the 
prisoners’ game. See further, Besant’s 
‘Chaplain of the Fleet.’ 

J. Parson. 


APTAIN COOK: MEMORIAL TO HIS 
DRAUGHTSMAN (clii. 368, 410, 466). 
—The tablet to the memory of John Webber, 
Esq., is in part confirmed by his burial 


; 48 certificate. He was buried in the Parish 
Whitcomb Street is an interesting old sign | 


Court on the South side of St. 


of Saint George’s, Hanover Square on 9 
May, 1793. This information I have reecived 
from the Rector. In addition the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
says of John Webber (1750 ?—1793) 

he returned to London 1776 .. . he exhibited 


_in the Royal Academy a portrait of his bro- 


ther, which attracted Dr. Solander. ‘This led 
to his appointment as draughtsman to the 


_ third and last expedition of Capt. Cook to the 


| elii. 


South Seas... Returned in 1780, having wit- 
nessed the death of Cook .. . employed then 
for some time by the Admiralty in making 
several drawings from his sketches, etc., ete. 
Wm. Hodges was the artist on the second 
voyage, Jas. Webber the artist on the third 
and last voyage. I have complete lists of 
all the crews before me, and nobody named 
Webber sailed in either ship on the second 
voyage. Therefore the memorial is in error 
to this extent, and should be included with 
those cited at 12 S. xi. 468; cli. 465 and 
47. If his name was not James, as 


I believe it was, then he preferred to be 
/so called, for I find it written both Jas. 


| James 


fan a copy of the number 


and James. The memorial appears to have 
been executed by a third person who, to 
say the least, was careless. 


Joun A. Rupert-Jonegs. 


NOTHER MEMORIAL TO CAPTAIN 
COOK (clii. 207, 249, 285).—I forwarded 
containing the 
article at the last reference to Captain 
H. Watson, President of the 
Royal Australian Historical Society, and 
possibly the greatest authority whom we 
have in connection with the history of Cap- 


tain Cook; and I have received from him 


'Service of the 


a letter of which the following is a copy. 
It is dated Sydney, 6 June, 1927. 


Dear Mr. Hill, 

I am in receipt of yours and _ the 
items you inclose, and I am glad to have 
the opportunity of correcting the error you 
quote from Heaviside’s “ History of Stockton- 
on-Tees.” Tn no history of Cook’s Voyages that 
I have seen is the name of Captain Christo- 


| pher to be found, nor the name in_any rank 
' or rating, but Dr. Douglas Cook’s Voyages, in 


the 3rd Voyage has a reference to him and 
the Preface in reference to Cook’s instructions 
north of 
America from the Pacific to the Atlantic. It 
is to the effect that Captain Christopher, in the 
Hudson Bay Company. was 


instructed in 1761 to look for a passage from 
Hudson’s Bay to the Pacific Ocean, and in the 
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sloop Churchill he sailed from Port Churchill | outlets to or from the mind or soul.” The 
(on the western side of that bay) into what expression ‘‘ windows of the soul” is not 


appeared a passage, but as he came to brackish ; 
one he tans that he was entering a river, | “7088 them, but Thomas Phaer’s ‘ Regiment 


and returned. This is Christopher’s Inlet. , of Life’ (1544 or 1546) is quoted for “ The 
The following year in the same sloop he | eyes . . . are the windowes of the minde, 
sailed again, in company with Mr. Nerton, in | for bothe ioye and anger... are seen. ., 
a cutter, to pursue his search, which we know | through them,’’ and Shakespeare, ‘ Love's 
yr ay be om mentions that he got these facts Labour’s Lost ’ V.1i. 848, “Behold the window 
from Captain Christopher— | of my heart, — and Edward Ben- 
Captain Christopher, 1761-2. | lowes, ‘ Theophila (1652), IIT. xxx. ‘Those 
Captain Cook 1776 3rd Voyage. | Lights, the radiant Windows of her Minde.” 


Yours truly, | Though not precisely parallel, a phrase of 
James H. Watson. — Rossetti’s may, perhaps, be compared, 


| 
Is there any definite connection between | Fair with honourable eyes 

| 

| 

| 


Lamps of a translucent soul, 
Love’s Nocturn,’ stanza 6, 


In the 1871 edition of the Poems the 


this Mr. Norton and the parish of Norton 
mentioned at clii. 285? 
Epwarp McC. 8. F.s.«. 


Wingham, New South Wales. _lady’s soul was not ‘‘translucent’”’ but 
ERGEANT AT ARMS: HOUSE OF | 4Usipicious. : 

COMMONS (cli. 442; cliii. 13).—If, | , Epwarp Bensty. 

as Mr. Askew suggests, and is quite SECOND TALE OF A TUB’: A 

probable, the Sergeant at Arms of 1709— BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE (cliii. 


1717 belonged to the Clifton and St. Bees 9)-—The ‘D.N.B.’ Life of Sir Thomas 
family, he is most probably the Thomas , Burnet (1694-1753) and the Brit. Mus. 
Wybergh, who comes at the bottom of Dug- | Catalogue of Printed Books agree in assign- 
dale’s Visitation Pedigree of the Family | ing the authorship of the above work to Sir 
who was aged 3 years and 10 months, 1, Thomas Burnet. It is not a satire on Sir 
April, 1665. Thomas was the Christian | Robert Walpole but on Robert Harley, Earl 
name of the head of the family for at least | of Oxford. 
five generations between the time of Henry | Epwarp Bensty. 
VIII and Charles II. RUBRICATION IN CHURCHYARD 
Joun R. MacratTa. INSCRIPTIONS (cliii. 6).—The ma- 
DAvYID BRUCE (ob. 1771) (cliii. 28),— | terial used for rubrication in  brasses is 
In Horace Walpole’s ‘Catalogue of usually compounded with shellac just as the 
Engravers’ (Strawberry Hill mdcclxiii) on | black filling is made, and the colour does not 
p. 19 of the ‘List of Vertue’s Works’ Class Change or fade. In the case of lettering 
18, there are:—‘‘ Print of Richard Dicken- | that is not filled up ordinary paint is used 
son.... Poor. Large print of David Bruce, nd sometimes this does fade away. The 
with account of his distresses at sea. As ill Yeason that outdoor memorial inscriptions 
done as the former.”’ | are not coloured is that the colour perishes 
In Mr. O’ Donoghue’s ‘ Catalogue of | under atmospheric influence. It is well 
Engraved British Portraits . . . in the known that on polished brass in_ certain 
British Museum’ 1908, vol. i. p. 264 there | lights red letters are quite invisible while 
is a note of a portrait of the same David the black ‘etters are quite clear and dis- 
Bruce, with the dates 1695-1770, engraved tinct. Occasionally light will also produce 
by G. Vertue after P. Berchet. ‘‘ Aged 15; | the opposite effect. Old placards that were 
W.L.,... Plate engraved as a memorial | printed in red and black are often found 
of his escape from drowning. With long Without a trace of the red letters. 
inscription. Pub. A. Johnston.’ Watter E. GawrHor?. 
Evans (Cat. vol. i. p. 43) says that Bruce PrREcT v. CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVI- 
was “of St. Andrew’s, Scotland.” DENCE (clii. 426, 466).—The reply 
J.C. | given by A. J. H. to Mr. Henry ATKIY- 
*“TVINDOWS OF THE SOUL” (cliii. | son’s query is the correct one. My reference 
10).—The ‘0O.E.D.’ under window, | was to the summing up of Mr. Justice 
section 4, collects instances of figurative uses | Darling in the Armstrong trial of which he 
in which the word is ‘‘ applied to the senses | has given the verbatim report. 
or organs of sense, regarded as inlets or ALFRED RANSFORD. 
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LD VETERINARY CURES (clii. 458).— | of the Highland Regiment, formed only two 
Noting Mason Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH’S 
mention of an egg cure culled from the 1824 


volume he refers to I would give the follow- 
ing receipt from Markham’s ‘ Faithful 
Farrier’ dated 1674, which also employs the 
egg in remedial fashion :— 
How to help the Surbating or soreness 
in the feet. 


When you find your horse to be surbated, | 


svrgwed clap into each of his forefeet two new 


aid eggs and crush them therein, then upon | 


the top of them lay good store of Cow-dung, 


thus stop him, and in four hours he will 


recover. 


Markham contains many other weird and 


wonderful veterinary recommendations for 
the cure of the sick horse. 
R. Power. 


HE LAST OF THE SIX HUNDRED | 


(clii. 423).—The death of the last sur- 
vivor of the Six Hundred recorded at the 
reference seems in a way to close an epoch, 
for, though there are veterans of the 


silver manteled g. d. ar.” 


Crimean War still living, they are very few, | 


especially those of the battles of 1854, and 
fast diminishing. 

Your correspondent is hardly quite ac- 
curate in saying that the charge of the Three 
Hundred Heavy Dragoons on the same 
day has never been honoured 
or verse. Many years after, when memories 
of the Crimea and its 
forgotten things’? were already fading, 
Tennyson did write a poem on the Charge, 
though hardly of the same attractiveness as 
that on the Light Brigade, and perhaps 
laying rather undue stress on the exploits 
of two out of the five regiments engaged. 

Again, should not your  correspondent’s 
descriptive words be reversed, and the Light 
Brigade charge be called an “‘ attempt ”’ and 
that of the Heavies an ‘‘ exploit.’’ 
late F.M. Sir Evelyn Wood pointed out, the 
former was a brilliant failure, the latter a 
brilliant success. But, as he further remarks, 
“the glamour of their wild ride’? down the 
Valley of Death has taken the world captive 
in the case of the Light Cavalrymen, and 
their memory has been kept alive by Tenny- 
son’s ode which so many of us know by 
heart; and also by Hastings Douglas’s poem, 
‘Balaclava’ with its well-known lines. 


Where the Light Brigade is sent 

The Light Brigade will go. 

Nor should the third great event of that 
25 Oct., 1854, be forgotten, when the “‘ thin 
ted line streak tipped with a line of steel ”’ 


As the | 


in prose | 


_argent (Ancestor, 


deep, repulsed the huge mass of the Russian 
cavalry. G. H. D. 


Through the watchfulness of an old 
anonymous contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ I am 
enabled to state that Tennyson com- 
memorated the charge of the Heavy Brigade 
ina m which is to be found in Macmil- 
lan’s edition of the poet’s works (1894) p. 
568, but which is not included in mine 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) of 1883. Hence my 
un-blissful ignorance. 

J. B. McGovern. 

[One or two other correspondents have kindly 
written about ‘The Charge of the Heavy 
Brigade.’] 

REST FOR IDENTIFICATION  (clii. 

406).—Thomas Wall’s ‘ Book of Crests,’ 
printed in The Ancestor, October, 1904, 
says (No. 208) ‘‘ Maliverer beryth to his 
crest a greyhound . . . in a wreth geules 
The arms 
of Mauleverer of Ancliffe, Yorkshire are 
Sable, three Greyhounds courant in pale 
iv. 240, Surtees Socy. 
vol. cxvili. p. 81 note etc.) but their crest, 
according to Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ is 
a maple branch arising out of the trunk of 
a tree. 
The greyhound as an heraldic device, of 


‘course, forms, in this case, a rebus (Fr. 


great deeds as half- | 


lévrier). P. B. G. B. 
From ‘Armorial Families’ by A. C. 
Fox-Davies (1902) the crest of the 


More-O’Ferrall’s of co. Kildare is blazoned 
thus :—‘‘ On a ducal coronet or, a greyhound 
springing, sable.’ 
H. Askew. 
‘“ ALL SIR GARNET ”’ (cliii. 28).—When 
1 had horses in training at Hambleton 
(Yorks) circa 1909 I frequently heard this 
expression from Yorkshire trainers, jockeys 
and stable jockeys. I have since in recent 
times heard it amongst racing men, the 
alternative in Yorkshire amongst the same 
class being ‘“‘ it wasn’t jannock.”’ ‘‘ All Sir 
Garnet ’’ seems to connote a state of honesty, 
above-board-ness and fairness, whereas ‘‘ Not 
to be jannock”’ suggests a mean advantage, 
chicanery, legerdemain. Both expressions 
are still in use . 
J. 
: VIRTUTE ET SILENTIO (clii. 
461).—This is, I believe, the motto of 
The Royal Order of Scotland (masonic). 
Gro. W. G. Barnarp. 
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PEACOCK FOLK-LORE (cliii. 9).—See | 


J. Grimm, ‘ Deutsche Rechtsaltertiimer,’ 
4 Aufl. (Leipzig 1889) Bd. ii. p. 552; K. 
Simrock, ‘ Weihnachtslieder’ p. viii. ; 


Archiv fiir d, Studium der neueren Sprachen, | 


Bd. cviii., Heft 1/2 (Koppel). 
(Kopp H-K 
ST: BRIDE, FLEET STREET (clii. 441). 
—The saint, in whose honour this 
church is dedicated, was, according to Alban 


Butler, born in Ulster and lived in the sixth | 


century. 
St. Bridget of Sweden flourished in the 


fourteenth century (the Order of Our Saviour | 
was founded in a.p. 1363) more than a hun-— 
dred years after the earliest recorded men- | 
tion of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, which, | 


according to Mr. A. §. Foord, is under the 
year 1222. 


See A. S. Foord, ‘Springs, Streams and | 
Spas of London,’ 1910, p. 59; W. Hone, | 


‘ Every-day Book,’ 1826, 197; Alban 
Butler, ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ under Feb. 1; 
and E. L. Cutts, ‘Scenes and Characters 
of the Middle Ages,’ p. 21. 

As will be noticed, by looking up these 
references, both saints have a connection 
with Lisbon, but this I take to be pure 
coincidence or a confusion of the two persons. 

If your correspondent has difficulty in 
seeing any of the books mentioned I shall 
be glad to copy out the pertinent passages 
for him. 

Peter B. G. BINNALL. 


In all probability dedicated to St. 
Bride or Bridget, Abbess of Kildare in 
the sixth century (Bell’s ‘Fleet Street in 
Seven Centuries’ pp. 17-19), it is the only 
church in London dedicated to the saint. 
A useful article by M. Arrck ABRAHAMS is 
in the London Argus 3 Jan., 1903, p. 249. 

Another doubtful dedication is that of 
St. Magnus, London Bridge, but about a 
year ago the Bishop of London issued a 
declaration that St. Magnus, Earl of 
Orkney, should henceforth be held to be 
‘the principal patron of the church.” 
This again, is only founded on tradition. 

ARDAGH. 


This is St. Bridget of Ireland according 
to Bond’s ‘ Dedications and Patron Saints 
of English Churches’ (1914) which states that 
‘*In Ireland her churches are almost num- 
berless; in England she is remembered by 
19 dedications, one of which is Wren’s 
church of St. Bride, Fleet Street, London.” 
Reynolds’s ‘The Churches of the City of 


London’ (1922) also agrees with this dedi- 
cation. A long account of the life of this 
Saint will be found in the “ D.N.B.’ under 
* Brigit. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 
THE LEIGHS OF WEST LEIGH, CO, 
| LANCS (cliii. 8, 50).—This family 
appears to be descended from Leigh (or 
Legh) of West Hall, in High Leigh, in 
_Bucklow Hundred, Co. Chester. If so, the 
following is a brief outline of the descent: 

Hamon Legh, of West Hall in High Legh 
_(c. Henry II). 


William de Legh. 


| 
Richard de Legh 
Margaret. 


also Madoc, and 


| 
~— de Legh. 
— de Legh m. (1st) Richard de Limme. 


Thomas de Legh (took his mother’s name), 
Lord of the moiety of High Legh, married 
Cicely. (Both living 1505.) He gave one 
half of his moiety to the Massys of Tatton. 
Died c. 10 Edw. II. 


| 
Thomas de Legh, m. Alice (living 1333). 
Thomas de Legh, of West Hall. 


Richard de Legh, of West Hall, m. Maud, 
— and heir of Geffrey Massy of Winsham, 
375. 


| 
J - Legh, of West Hall. 


Richard Legh, of West Hall, m. Alice, 
dau. of John Leycester, of Nether Tabley, 
1442, and died about 1486. 


Thomas Legh, of West Hall, m. Dowse, 
dau. of Sir Wm. Booth of Dunham Massy, 
1461,—had Richard, who m. Beatrix dau. 
of Geffrey Boydell of Pulcroft, 3 Hen. VII, 
and dying v. p. left a son and heir, 


Richard Legh, of West Hall, married 
twice; by his second wife, Anne, dau, of 
Richd. Hough of Leighton he had, 


Richd. Legh, of West Hall, m. Clemence 
dau. of John Holcroft, of Holcroft in Lan- 
cashire, and died 1582, having had 


| 
Richard Legh, of West Hall, m. Anne 
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dau. of Ralph Belfield of Gledge, but d.s.p. 
1582 he was succeeded by his brother, 
Peter Legh, of West Hall, m. Elizabeth 
dau. of John Baptista Castilion, of Benham 
Valence, in Berkshire, and dying 4 Mar. 
1613, was succeeded by his second son, 


| 
Peter Legh, of West Hall in High Legh, 
who married, Mary, dau. of Robert Tipping 
of Manchester, and died 1657, aged 62 years, 
he was succeeded by his eldest son, 


Peter Legh, of West Hall, who d.s.p. 1665, 
being succeeded by his brother, 


| 

Richard Legh, of West Hall, who died 
unmarried, 12 Aug. 1670, and was succeeded 
by his brother, 

Thomas Legh, of West Hall, married 1660 
Mary dau. of William Austine, of West- 
minster, London, and had issue, Austine, 
Peter, William (ail living 1670). 

Mr. Reynotps says, ‘‘ Thomas Leigh, the 
eldest son of the above Peter Leigh, married 
Margery ...’’ From the context, it would 
appear the Peter he refers to is the Peter 
who died in 1657. If this is correct, Thomas 
must have married twice. But Thomas was 
drd son, not eldest son, of Peter. I believe 
the Peter Legh, whom I give as “living 


1670,’ was the Rev. Peter Leigh, Vicar of. 


Great Budworth, who m. Elizabeth, dau. 
of the Hon. Thomas Egerton, of Tatton 
Park. The Rev. Peter Leigh had a son, 
Thomas, stated by Burke (‘L.G.’) to be 
ancestor of the Leighs, of Leatherlake House, 
Surrey. Perhaps it is the Rev. Peter 
Leigh, who died in 1719, that Mr. 
ReyNotps means, not Peter, who died 1657. 
JoHN Pratt. 

HEATRE BUILT BY DICKENS (cli. 
387, 450, 465; cliii. 33).—The anecdote 

of Dickens and the stage carpenter, ‘‘ in 
order to test the acoustics of the building,” 
related by Mr. Jonn A. KNOWLES, is a 
variant of an old story of Sir Richard Steele 
early in the eighteenth century. My friend, 
the veteran Mr. Francesco Berger, who was 
a very intimate friend of Charles Dickens 
and the musical director in his theatrical 
performances, never heard of such an inci- 
dent. The great novelist was by no means 


short of money at the time. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
ip FIELD TO BURY STRANGERS | 
IN” (clii. 407, 445).—-My Club in Pall 
Mall used the expression ‘‘The Potters 
C.S.C.(B/C). 


Field’ for this room. 
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The Cambridge Ancient History, Volume VI., 
Macedon 401-21 Edited by J. B. Bury, 
8. A. Cook aud F. E. Adcock. (Cambridge 
University Press. £1 10s.). 


4 gee history of Greece in the fourth century 
until we reach the story of Philip of Macedon 
and his greater son, is inevitably a flatter 
affair that the history of the fifth century. It 
is therefore not altogether the fault of the 
writers if this volume is not upon the whole as 
interesting as Vol. V. On the other hand, it 
was a very fortunate choice of Mr. Tarn to 
whom to entrust Alexander. In every respect 
his contribution is a real achievement. His 
knowledge is detailed and accurate, but he 
writes with force and imagination and is not 
afraid to expound ideas. Upon the topic of 
religious development some of us may think 
that he is too emphatic in his concurrence with 
the general belief that the cults of the 
Olympian gods no longer had much meaning 
for the educated Greeks, a view about which 
a careful study of the orators alone would 
raise doubts. On the celebrated question of 
mpookvyjois or prostration before Alexander 
Mr. arn holds that for Persians it had no 
religious significance. That is a pretty gener- 
ally accepted view, and it remains to be seen 
whether the reopening of the question anew 
by Miss Taylor in the current number of the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies will lead to serious 
reconsideration. The treatment of art and 
architecture remains in the skilled hands of 
Professor Beazley and Mr. Robertson. These 
sections could hardly be improved—except by 
hurrying on the appearance of the promised 
volumes of Plates, which will enormously in- 
crease their intelligibility and value. Mr. 
Cornford deals with philosophy (Socrates to 
Aristotle) and Professor Barker contributes a 
chapter upon political thought and theory. Of 
the other additional chapters Dr. Cook has an 
interesting topic in the foundation of Judaism 
after the exile. Ed. Meyer, ‘ Der Papyrusfund 
von Elefantine ’ should be added to the biblio- 
graphy of this chapter. 

Like its predecessors Vol. VI. is well equipped 
with maps, bibliographies, tables, indices, etc., 
but the bibliography upon Alexander deserves 
special mention. It is very full but well and 
carefully subdivided, and in itself constitutes a 
work of real utility and importance. If it 
achieves a less even excellence. than the volume 
on the Athenian Empire and the Peloponnesian 
War, there is a great deal in this instalment 
of the history which could hardly be bettered. 
It is sad to think that it is the last which 
will be directed to completion by Professor 


| Bury, 


cui Pudor et Justitiae soror 
incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas 
quando ullum inueniet parem? 
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Appledore, Kent: Notes from Transcripts and | 
Registers. By F. William Cock. (Apple | 
dore. 1s. net). 
HE oldest extant register book of Appledore | 

starts only in 1700, but our correspondent 

Dr. Cock has gone to the transcripts at Can- | 

terbury for the records contained ,in the 

earlier books now lost. He has had the cour- 
age to copy out the whole of the transcripts | 
for Appledore and Eboney. Rare as surviv- | 
ing—perhaps nearly unique—is the addendum | 
to the transcript of the register for 1564 of a | 
list of communicants’ names. Dr, Cock has 
found a good number of interesting entries, | 
and he annotates them lavishly and well. In| 

a note about periods of distress in the village 

he remarks on the ravages of ague and the | 

benefits of quinine, first produced by the | 

French chemist Pelletier. Seventeenth cen-| 

tury French letters are full of praises of 

quinine as ‘“‘le reméde anglais,” connect- 
ing it with Talbot: was it at that time un- 
known in England? The old topographical 
intormation is worth having; and there are 
some instances of connection with famous 


names—thus John Marlow, father of Christo- | M 


pher, makes his appearance. A list of sur- 
geons and doctors and a list of parish clerks 
are appended. One ‘ surgeon of Appledore ” 
published a book on sheep-farming in 1809, 
and practised on himself frequently and so 
violently the then favourite remedy of bleed- 
ing that he died at last, lancet in hand, of 
exhaustion from excessive hemorrhage. This 
little book is sold for the benefit of the Village 
Hall Fund. Appledore people, we feel sure, 
are grateful to the author not merely for his 
gift to the fund, hut also for retrieving much 
interesting information about their home, and | 
for apprising the outside world of its claims 
to interest. We look forward to a prom- 
ised account of the clergy and churchwardens 
ot the parish, 


Enalish Gothic Foliage Sculpture. By Samuel 
Gardner. (Cambridge University Press. 


7s. 6d. 

LLUSTRATED by 112 plates, this little hook 

on one of the most delightful topics in archi- 
tecture should find a welcome from all lovers 
of Gothic, and especially from beginners. It 
sets out the evolution of a branch of sculpture 
in which the sculptors who invented Early 
English “still-leaf’”’ produced something 
unique as it was beautiful. The most casual 
visitor to an old church notices, however 
vaguely, the carving of capitals and corbels; 
he will have his interest trebled after a study 
of this book by knowing what to look for and 
being drawn to appreciate the significance of 
such detail as turned-over tips of leaves; leaves 
inid-ribbed or hollowed; leaves with bumps and | 
bulges and holes; or frankly naturalistic foli- 
age. The return, at least twice during the | 
life of English Gothic, to direct representation 
of nature is very instructive. It seems to 
denote need of fresh decorative inspiration 


‘natural craving for novelty. 


| intended, for 


and also perhaps some failure in sense for cons 
struction. ‘ Stiffleaf’’ represents one of the 


_ most perfectly balanced combinations of sense 


for construction and sense for ornament ever 
achieved, and after long holding the field 
yielded, one may believe, chiefly to man’s 


BOOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 

Mr. P. M. Barnarp, of Tunbridge Wells, 
describes something short of 150 items in 
his Catalogue No. 158. The edition printed at 
Cologne of St. Ambrose’s Commentary on the 
Epistles of St. Paul, supervised by Erasmus, 
in an interesting copy bound in contemporary 
English calf, and having leaves with printing 
which is possibly Wynkyn de Worde’s on them 
for end-papers, tempts one on the first page 
(1532: £8 10s.). Better still is a first edition 
of the ‘ Ecclesiastical] Historie of Thomas 
Archbishope of Canterbury’ which contains, 


/as other copies do not, Huret’s frontispiece 


engraved for the book (1639: £12 10s.). Then 
there is John Barnard’s ‘ First Book of selected 


| Church Musick,’ a folio printed by Edward 


Griffin in 1641, which has five leaves of old 
S. music bound up with it. It has the 
Tenor Cantoris part only, and “‘ Tenor C” is 
stamped in gold on the cover, which is the 
original calf somewhat worn and with the 
back defective (£35). A good first collected 


edition of Beaumont and Fletcher in a bindin 


by Riviere is ofiered for £35—it was print 
in 1647 for Humphrey Robinson at the Three 
Pidgeons and for Humphrey Moseley at the 
Prince’s Arms. Here are two or three first 
editions of Byron and of Pope; a copy of the 
first collected edition of Goldsmith’s essays 
and poems (1775: £35); the original edition 
of Barnabe Googe’s ‘ Popish Kingdome, or 
reigne of Antichrist, written in Latine verse 
by Thomas Naogeorgus, and  englyshed 
Barnabe Googe ’—a fine copy from the library 
of Alexander Young and bound in calf by 
Bedford (1570: £45); a first edition of Killi- 
grew’s ‘Conspiracy,’ *“‘a tragedy, as it was 
the Nuptialls, of the Lord 
Charles Herbert, and the Lady Villers ” (1638: 
£12) and the corpus of medical writings which 
was issued from the Aldine Press in 1547 (£20). 


Notices T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 
Mr. F. B. pe Savzmarez.—Note forwarded to 
Mr. Hueu Braver. 
Mr. A. S. Lewts.—Extract from ‘ Brome’ in 


|G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage’ forwarded to 
| CoLonet 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 


send to him. 
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